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EDITORIAL. 


WE feel that librarians may congratulate themselves upon the 
growing sureness of the position of the Library in the life of the 
community. One of the legacies of the Great War, or, at any rate, 
one of the conditions clearly discernible in post-war days, is an 
increased intellectual inquisitiveness in the people. There have 
been those who prophesied that first the Cinema, and then Wireless, 
would tend to reduce the use of books, even to the vanishing point. 
No prophesy has been more false. Either the nation’s mental 
appetite has absorbed these new things and like Oliver Twist wants 
““more,”’ or these things themselves have been incitements to further 
reading. The cause is obscure, but the facts are plain enough, and 
these prove that in every town where the library provision is 
reasonably adequate, the increase in the issue of books is little 


less than phenomenal. 
* * * ~ 


These facts may reassure librarians in the stringent times 
which, it would appear, are immediately before them. The Govern- 
ment determination to reduce the educational efficiency of the 
country, or, at the best, to throw the cost of efficiency in a large 
measure on the rates, is likely to have a reflex action upon all other 
educational or semi-educational institutions. We may be faced 


with reductions. In those circumstances it is well to know that the 
demand for adult education is growing to great volume, and that 
any checks now imposed must of necessity be temporary. 

* *” * *” 


The ugly phrase Open Access, which we apply to all our modern- 
ized libraries, covers the greatest boon librarians have ever bestowed 
on the public. Such a statement would have been violently con- 
troversial a generation since; it is now an acceptable statement 
of fact. We desire to encourage in every possible manner the free 
contact with books which “‘ open access ’’ implies. This free contact, 
however, involves the risk of loss, and it is probably the rather dismal 
fact that public honesty is not stronger in after-war days than it 
was. In fine, books are lost by all open access libraries, and by 
some in larger numbers than others. The Librarian, after safe- 
guarding his system as far as good plan and oversight allow, has 
the right to expect that the public courts will help him to defend 
the public property of which he has charge. The right is not always 
recognized. At Walthamstow recently a young man was convicted 
of having taken 200 or more volumes surreptitiously from the Public 
Library there. These books were found at his home, and he admitted 
having sold others. 

* * * 

The plea advanced by the young man was that he was a lover 
of books and the open shelves afforded him an opportunity and 
an irresistible temptation. The Library had therefore assisted him 
to become a thief. The Chairman of the magistrates, speaking 
presumably for the Bench, said that it was a temptation. He 
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commended to the Libraries Committee the consideration of some 
less tempting means of issuing their books; and the culprit was 
“bound over.” It is not often that the duty of the magistrates is so 
flagrantly not done, and this case really calls for definite protest. 
All — things—flowers in parks, pictures in galleries, goods in 
public stores—are, according to this magisterial wisdom, temptations 
to theft, the succumbing to which is more or less excusable. This, 
in the year 1925, is amazing. 
* * * * 


We desire to say a word in commendation of the National 
Home Reading Union in its re-vitalized form. The new President 
is Dr. Ernest Barker, the principal of King’s College, London ; 
and one of the new manifestations is a really admirable monthly 
for Reading Circles, entitled The Reader, the articles in which lead 
to reading in exactly the manner desired by librarians. There is 
also The Young Reader, a junior version issued every two months. 
Librarians should look at these carefully. 


* * * * 


The loss, recently, of H. R. Tedder, Sir John MacAlister, and 
now J. Potter-Briscoe, reminds us of the passing of the old order 
which witnessed the birth and early youth of the Library Associa- 
tion. They were all men to whom in their several ways much is 
owed by librarians. We can say little more than that their work 
was fine and lasting, and that all men of good will are grateful for it. 


* ~ * * 


The enterprise of the city corporation of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, in publishing ‘‘ Municipal Record,” an official organ, is worthy 
of note and of commendation to local authorities in this country. 
Such a document is of the greatest service in making known in 
other countries the activities and resources of a town or city, and 
is bound to react on the industrial, social and educational welfare 
of the place. The present number of the journal, we note, devotes 
considerable space to the Auckland City Libraries and Art Gallery, 
institutions which have been magnificently endowed by generous 
citizens. 

”“ - ~ - 

We much regret that owing to an oversight in our last issue 
an Editorial note which concerned the Association of Assistant 
Librarians described the Association by the initials A.L.A. instead 
of A.A.L. The whole idea of the note was intended to urge the 
younger members of the profession to join the A.A.L., and it was 
unfortunate that its force was lost by the Association being to 
some extent disguised under the initials of a still more important 
organization on the other side of the Atlantic. We express our 
sincere contrition for the misuse of the initials of the American 
Library Association and again point out to the P trea Associa- 
tion on this side that it was our intention to give them some much- 
needed advice. 
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NOTES ON LIBRARY REORGANISATION. 


By A. Ceci Piper, Borough Librarian, Richmond (Surrey). 
Since the end of the war there has been a great deal of activity in 
the reorganisation of library systems. This is due to many causes, 
the chief being the appointment to chief positions of younger men 
who have had definite technical training, the greater public interest 
in public libraries, and a consequent demand for more efficient 
methods and a progressive policy. 

At the January meeting of the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association, Mr. Arnold Burt gave an 
address on “The Reorganisation of a Library System,” dealing 
in general terms with his experience at Camberwell. It occurred 
to me during the meeting that a few notes based upon my own 
experience might be useful to others, and supplement Mr. Burt’s 
remarks. 

The complete reorganisation of a library is one of the most 
interesting tasks a librarian can undertake, although the work 
involved is necessarily heavy. There is no better or more valuable 
training for a young man or young woman than to assist in such 
work, as it gives golden opportunities to obtain practical experience 
in all sections of library work that is rarely possible in ordin 
daily routine. I have always been grateful for the agate? 
gained in 1902, when I had the good fortune to assist my former 
chief, Mr. John Minto, M.A. (now of the Signet Library, Edinburgh), 
in the entire reorganisation of the Brighton Public Library, which 
incidentally involved the removal of the whole library, consisting 
then of some 70,000 volumes, to a new building. 

Reorganisation work is full of difficulties, and no two libraries 
present the same problems. What would be suitable in one place 
would be of no use in another. Such factors as the structural 
difficulties of old and adapted buildings must be dealt with indi- 
vidually, and no general rules for guidance can be laid down. All 
the same, it is possible to give a few general hints which are capable 
of being adapted to individual circumstances. It is much easier 
to organise a new library than to reorganise an old one, and only 
those librarians who have done reorganising work know all that it 
entails. 

The work involved in reorganising a library is very con- 
siderable, and should not be undertaken without due thought, and 
a scheme drawn up upon which to work. A word of warning may 
perhaps be permissible, and that is to advise a librarian going to 
a fresh town to go slowly and not be in too great a hurry to reform. 
Over enthusiasm is as harmful as the lack of that estimable quality, 
and it is not wise to retard ultimate progress by being too hasty. 
Public opinion in the district should be educated quietly and 
unobtrusively, and the spade work done in this direction will bear 
fruit later on. There is no need to say how this spade work should 
be done. Every librarian worthy of his calling will find the means 
best suited to his district and utilise them accordingly. 

On taking over duties as a chief librarian in a strange town, 
obviously the first thing to do is to study local conditions and 
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su the work and methods in vogue at the library. This should 
be followed up by a careful study of the plan of the building and 
the arrangement of the rooms. It is advisable to work in consulta- 
tion with the Borough Surveyor. A certain amount of useful 
material is thus collected which, used in conjunction with the 
librarian’s ideas for modernising his library, will form the basis 
of the report which he will submit to his Committee in due course. 
In considering the reorganisation of a library it is wise to avoid 
temporary expedients and to recommend only a scheme that will 
be permanent even if the cost is greater, because makeshifts are 
always unsatisfactory and they are certainly not economical. 

This report should be comprehensive but concise, outlining 
in a statesmanlike way a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
library, and should embody the librarian’s recommendations in 
clear language. It should deal with all departments, existing and 
proposed, and be accompanied by a plan, drawn to scale, together 
with an estimate of cost. Most librarians will draw their own rough 
plan approximately to scale, and get the Borough Surveyor to 
make an accurate plan from it. The report and plan should be 
duplicated and circulated to all members of the Committee so 
that they may be able to study it before the meeting of the Com- 
mittee. The librarian’s duty then is to pilot the scheme throngh 
the Committee and the Borough Council, a not always easy task ! 
A thorough knowledge of the difficulties to be surmounted, backed 
up with facts and figures to combat criticism, tact, some knowledge 
of human nature, an unruffied temper, and a sense of humour, 
are the surest means to success. If, however, you cannot get your 
ends one way, try another. When the scheme has been sanctioned 
every endeavour should be made to place the contract with a firm 
who are specialists in library equipment. 

Before the report, which we will presume will recommend 
the adoption of open access in place of the indicator, is presented 
to the Committee it is well to get as much done of the donkey work 
as possible, so that if it is necessary to close the library for alterations 
it shall be closed for as short a time as possible. Therefore the 
librarian must decide several important questions as soon as possible, 
and these, of course, depend in some measure upon the methods 
already in use. Two of the most important are classification and 
stock books. Is the library classified ? If not, then the classification 
scheme to be used must be decided. Are the stock books entirely 
satisfactory ? If they are, well and good, it means so much less 
work. If they are not satisfactory, I strongly advise the writing 
of new stock books, and accessioning the books afresh. It means 
a lot of extra work, but it is well worth the trouble in the long run. 
I have done this in the two libraries it has been my lot to reorganise. 
These points having been settled the work may be commenced. 
The best way is to deal with two or three shelves of books at a time, 
and do the necessary re-accessioning, classifying, and cataloguing. 
This work should be carried out without taking the books out of 
circulation longer than is necessary for the actual operations to 
be performed. In re-accessioning it is a good plan to enter the 
old accession number in the new accession register, as this gives 
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the necessary reference for turning up particulars of the book if 
required. These particulars may be entered in the new register 
later on when more time is available. 

When the books have been dealt with the question arises as 
to the best method of arrangement on the shelves. Are they to 
be arranged in the new classified order or reshelved under the old 
numbers? Opinions differ. Personally I prefer to shelve them 
in the new classified order. This gives the staff the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the classification scheme, and also lessens 
the work later on when the library is changed over to open access. 
If the indicator is in use, all that is necessary is to enter the class 
number on the indicator book; the assistant then goes to the 
indicator first instead of to the shelves, and is thus directed to 
where the book is shelved. I have found this work well in practice, 
and the books are not really out of circulation at all while the 
necessary work is being done with them. The work of re-accession- 
ing, classifying, and cataloguing, is the chief work to be done before 
the change over can be made, and it takes more or less time accord- 
ing to the size of the library. But such work as the writing of the 
book cards from the accession register and pasting the pockets in 
the books can also be done before the library is closed. 

While this work is in progress the librarian naturally takes 
the opportunity of overhauling the stock and discarding such books 
as he deems advisable. These should be dealt with in the ordinary 
way, a record being kept so that at a later date the librarian can 
report on the stock and make recommendations for additions, 
replacements, and so on. 

In some of the older libraries the furniture is often very cheap 
and nasty. Bookcases have been built up and added to as occasion 
required, sometimes without any sort of adjustable shelving. In 
such cases it is advisable to recommend that the old furniture be 
scrapped and more suitable bookcases, etc., supplied in its place. 
This means that the librarian must decide what he requires so that 
a proper specification may be drawn up as a basis for tender ; also 
that this may be included in the report. In most cases the Borough 
Surveyor is responsible for issuing the specification and conditions 
of the work required, but the drafting of the specification should 
be done in consultation with the librarian. In other libraries it is 
often possible to utilise the existing fittings and adapt them to the 
new conditions, as was done, for instance, at Portsmouth, St. 
Pancras, and other libraries. This often requires considerable 
thought and ingenuity so as to make a good job, and such work 
must be done under the constant supervision of the librarian. 

Any scheme of reorganisation involving structural alterations 
or the re-arrangement of rooms affects the lighting of a library, 
and careful consideration must be given to this matter. If the 
library is lighted by means of gas, the opportunity afforded by 
reorganisation should be taken to instal electric light, and the 
lighting points should be shown on the plan mentioned above. 

In a large library system there will be many important points 
to settle during reorganisation that will not obtain in a smaller 
library. For example, the question of co-ordinating the work of the 
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central and branches, staff interchange, centralising administrative 
work, and so on, will need to be determined. The centralising of 
all such work as purchase of books, cataloguing, classification, 
stores, etc., is certainly to be recommended as tending to greater 
efficiency and to more economical working. The staff need not 
suffer by this method, as it should be quite possible to arrange for 
the interchange of assistants between central and branches so that 
each assistant has an opportunity of learning all branches of pro- 
fessional work. Another question worthy of some consideration 
arises in places where a series of independent district libraries are 
to be unified under one control. This is the problem of the reference 
department—whether there shall be one central reference depart- 
ment, to which all the reference books from the other district libraries 
shall be removed, leaving only a selection of essential quick reference 
books at each branch, or whether each library shall retain its refer- 
ence collection. Such questions must be settled in the light of 
local feeling and knowledge, and the librarian will be guided to a 
large extent by local circumstances. Personally I think it preferable 
to have a central reference department as being more useful and 
more economical for maintenance. But so many factors have to 
be considered, such as the suitability or otherwise of the central 
building, in determining such questions. This is only mentioned 
in order to show the variety of problems that confronts the energetic 
reorganiser. The best way is to deal with the difficulties as they 
arise and make a decision, rather than to place the queries aside 
for consideration later. Queries have an unpleasant way of 
accumulating and when taken in bulk they are apt to irritate one, 
and they certainly seem to take much more time to solve then 
when dealt with separately. 

Whether a library building should be closed for changing over 
to open access depends upon the building itself and the amount 
of structural alteration or new furnishing to be done. [If it is 
possible to do it without closing by all means do so. In any case, 
the library should be closed for as short a time as possible, and for 
this reason it is well to emphasise again the necessity of doing all 
work that possibly can be done before closing. 

There are many other problems that have to be solved during 
the progress of reorganising work, but the majority of these are not 
really reorganisation problems. Such questions as adaptations or 
modifications to the printed classification scheme, the type of 
catalogue to be prepared, revision of rules and regulations, staff 
organisation, revision of newspapers and periodicals list, alterations 
in library forms and labels, decorations, etc., etc., have necessarily 
to come under review because of reorganisation; but they are 
really questions of internal economy that usually come up for 
revision periodically. 

The problem of reorganisation is a very interesting one, while 
the actual work is congenial to an enthusiastic and energetic 
librarian, who derives a great deal of enjoyment and satisfaction 
in working out his scheme. There is plenty of scope for imagina- 
tion and initiative, and great opportunities for experience in all 
departments of library work. 
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A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION 


SOME PRELIMINARY CHAPTERS (Continued). 
By Litonet R. McCorvin. 


V. 

In the last article the order of the main classes was discussed. 
Here further particulars of the arrangement and of certain general 
principles of subdivision will be given. The fourth article will deal 
with the notation. The order of these notes is the order in which 
the scheme has been prepared. The main classes and subclasses 
were determined before any notational considerations arose, the 
notation being fitted into the scheme and not vice-versa. 

It is not possible here to detail the subdivisions of each main 
class, and so it must be sufficient to mention a few important 
features only. First, as an example of the way in which it has been 
endeavoured to exhibit at once a practical and logical sequence, 
one main class is outlined. 

The Sociology class is a very large one—though not crowded, 
as the notional disposition permits ample space to be allotted to 
such classes. It commences with Personal Relationships—the 

sition, etc., of women, marriage, children, and family. This 
is followed by Folk Lore, Manners and Customs. Then we consider 
community life in all its aspects—urban and rural life, classes, 
Slavery, societies and associations (from the sociological viewpoint, 
of course). Social pathology—poverty, philanthropy, charities, 
social insurance, relief work, etc., defectives and degenerates, 
vices, and so on—leads through criminology and penology to law. 
The second part of the class is concerned with Political Science— 
the theory and practice of politics, citizenship, government and 
administration. Then follows a section in which population and 
race problems, emigration, immigration and colonisation are 
included ; this leads to the study of International Relationships, 
including war, in all its aspects—legal and diplomatic questions, 
military and naval science, etc. The third part embraces Economics, 
thus leading to the next main class, Useful Arts. 

The Generalia class includes, in addition to the usual strictly 
general works, the sections dealing with scholarship and learning, 
the general methodology of investigation and research, and the 
Book Arts. 

In the Religion class, some attempt is made to evade the 
confusion of Christian and non-essentially-Christian topics which 
is found in Dewey, and to present a logical and balanced view of 
the whole ground. With this aim the first part of the class is 
devoted to the general aspects, wig sa psychological and 
other, common to more than one religion, the discussion of “ Science 
and Religion,’ the study of comparative and primitive religion 
and mythology. and the various non-Christian beliefs. Places are 
provided for works on the religions considered Nationally—e.g., 
books as the “ Religions of India” or of China, The second part 
is devoted to Christianity. 

Passing to the other end of the schedules—as before stated, 
Geography, Travel and Description are treated, as far as desirable, 
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with History. This part of the classification opens with two general 
classes for Geography and Travel in General, and History in General 
—the former embracing physical geography, oceanography, carto- 
graphy, the history of travel and geography, and general descriptive 
works; and the latter including historical matters which are not 
limited either by locality or period. Then follows a section which 
is very badly treated in all other systems. I refer to Anthropology 
and Pre-history. It seems quite wrong to place these, as Dewey 
does, under Biology. Instead, they provide the first stage of his- 
torical studies and should, as here, prelude Ancient History. 

The next class deals with this last mentioned, first generally 
and then by country. Modern History follows, with general period 
subdivisions succeeded by national ones. Each area, whether 
a continent, a country, a district, a county, or a town, is considered 
first historically and then descriptively, so that all the geographical, 
topographical or historical material relating to each area is brought 
together. 

The arrangement of the countries and continents is neither 
alphabetical nor haphazard as in other schemes, but seeks to attain 
the most important natural and h istorical contiguity—e.g., The 
Balkans are not, as in Dewey, followed by China (omitting the 
intervening general Asia division), but by the Near East, the Turkish 
Empire in Asia and Asia Minor. China leads, through Indo-China, 
Siam, the Straits Settlements, Malaysia, Indonesia, ete., to Aus- 
tralasia, and so on. ; 

VI. 


One of the most important features of the scheme is the treat- 
ment of general headings. The Library of Congress is the only 
existing system in which this is effected satisfactorily, yet it is 
of the greatest importance that the subdivision should not be 
confined to the separation of natural species from their genus. Of 
the books on any specific subject only a minority will deal with 
parts of the subject in the strict sense of the word; the remainder 
will deal with aspects. If this literature is to be sorted out properly, 
we must have the means of treating it not only according to subject 
but according to manner—+.e., form. Form subdivisions, however, 
are not all that is needed, as provision must be made for the many 
subsidiary, collateral, generally applicable subjects which need 
to be grouped under any general head. Those schemes which have 
comprised only the usual form and the “ species” subdivisions, 
usually fail to provide any places for a large number of books. 
Here, for example, in addition to a very full “form” division, 
the discussion of the first special branch of the fine arts is preceded 
by provision for such general topics as collecting and collections, 
general theory and technique, criticism, profession and practice, 
economic aspects, special practical topics, special subjects of art 
(e.g., religious art), design, art anatomy, etc. It is clearly wrong 
for Dewey to place Design and Art Anatomy in the 740 class as 
these are general artistic matters—the architect and sculptor, for 
example, being just as much concerned with them as the painter. 
This is given solely as an instance of the many defects which it is 
sought to remedy. 
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To save space, special Form Tables are provided. It must be 
remembered, however, not only that different subjects call for 
different form subdivisions, but also that there are cases where a 
different arrangement of the form divisions is more serviceable. 
Therefore not one, but a series of tables is appended, and at each 
main class the user is told which table is most applicable. In cases 
where none give the best results, the appropriate sequence of form 
divisions is given in full under the heading. 

Wherever no purpose is served by the systematic subdivision 
of subjects according to locality, geographical subdivision is best 
secured by a simple alphabetical arrangement, for which tables are 
provided. And, wherever the species or minor subdivisions in 
any class call for no systematic order—where, in fact, no such 
natural order exists—the alphabetical order is adopted also. Scien- 
tific arrangement is not sacrificed for simplicity, but unnatural 
complexity is avoided. 

Another general matter is that all subjects which are sub- 
divided nationally are not so subdivided for England—or, to put it 
in other words, the general class is regarded as General and England. 
Of course, proper provision is made for Comparative works. What is 
meant is that, since the majority of works in such classes will deal 
with English practice, etc., it serves no purpose and will lead to 
confusion to attempt to separate books dealing specifically with 
English practice from the general ones. An example will make this 
point clearer:—Poor Law in General will be followed by Poor Law 
by Country—.e., poor law methods, etc., in Germany, France and 
so on. Obviously it would be absurd to include England in this 
national subdivision. 

From the foregoing notes the student of classification will have 
realised that this scheme owes much technically to the Library of 
Congress, the “ method”’ of which is far superior to that of any 
other scheme. In other respects, however, the similarity is not so 
pronounced, as the order of main and sub-classes of the L. of C. 
Scheme is far from perfect. Nevertheless, the writer willingly 
expresses his indebtedness to this scheme which, in more ways than 
one, must prove the chief guide to the compiler of any New Biblio- 
graphical Classification. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


My Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Quite a few great men have suffered from dyspepsia, and in 
the opinion of some (presumably those who have used—but I 
won't give anyone a free advertisement) their pain has been pos- 
terity’s gain. Nevertheless, I would prefer to have you as you are, 
would sacrifice what little additional greatness might come to you 
as a result of indigestion, rather than read another letter so despon- 
dent as that you penned to Callimachus. I can imagine you grunting 
through your beard “‘A happy New Year, Callimachus—not that 
you're likely to get one, of course, with this economy, these horrible 
Scotch people, these circulars, these estimates, and heaven knows 
what else.” 

Don’t smile at my pathetic effort to be bright—is there anything 
more tragic than a man /rying to be funny ?—but we old fellows 
must obey the youngsters, and did not one of them, in the Library 
Assistant the other month, upbraid us for bending beneath the 
heavy hand of time. Besides—there is a silver lining in every 
cloud, and, rejoice, Eratosthenes, I have found it, by looking to the 
West. 

Even if our efforts are not appreciated by the common or 
garden herd, what does it matter? We are not writing for such 
as them. We are not casting our pearls before swine. We are 
exhibiting our intellects before a much more elite company. Do 
you not believe me ?—then look, forthwith, in The Library Journal 
which was published on the very day of your despondency. Turn 
to page eleven. There you will find an attempt “ to give an idea 
of the general character of some of the more important library 
periodicals published in Europe,’’ with annotations “meant to 
characterize” their ‘‘ present post-war status.” This learned 
bibliography is the work of Mr., Miss, or Mrs. Mahlon K. Schnacke— 
I know not which, since, forgive me, Eratosthenes, I cannot under- 
stand this American language. 

Here you will find comfort in the entry which I quote in its 
entirety— 

“ Library World. London: Grafton. Monthly. News of the 
‘upper hierarchy’ of British Librarians.” 

Are you not happy, oh, my friend? J am—though I am also 
stricken with trembling, for all these years, while I have imagined 
myself writing for the Toms and Dicks and Harrys, I have been 
read only by 
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THe Upper HIERARCHY. 


How they must have despised our feeble efforts ! Only their aloof- 
ness, their sense of the dignities attached to their high positions 
can have saved us from their wrath. 

However, even when it is not salutary it is amusing to see 
ourselves as others see us—and not only ourselves but our friends. 
A respected mutual friend will surely be delighted to hear that he has 
been contributing to the pages of a contemporary ‘‘ monthly lists 
of best books (apparently intended for the guidance of foreigners).” 
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How considerate of him! and how kindly of Miss, Mrs., or Mr. 
Schnacke to appreciate his desire to assist the benighted foreigner ! 
Such recognition is the more remarkable considering how often 
we English are accused of being selfish. 

Yet, even if the bibliographer may account for these annota- 
tions on the grounds that we have cornered all the rubber, including 
his or her eraser, the Editor cannot plead that we have also secured 
a lien upon all available supplies of 


BLUE PENCIL. 


However, we would not have lost the introductory paragraph, 
where we are told of European periodicals that “ the difference 
in tone, at once unpractical and learned, quaint and profound, 
makes their reading refreshing and stimulating’’ to the American. 
At last someone has found the right word to apply to the Pseu- 
donyms—no, it isn’t profound, nor yet learned. 

In spite of this levity, believe me, I am sorely distressed. Why ? 
—for many reasons, but chiefly am I despondent at the number of 
people who will persist in consuming trashy fiction. Is it not terrible 
to think that our youths are feeding their intellects, and forming 
their characters, upon such trash as Marcel Proust, Galsworthy, 
Wells, and such mere romancers as these, that their elders are in 
no better state? But, Eureka, I have found a way to improve their 
taste—please don’t tell me that this is not an original idea, but that 
there are already “‘librarians’’ who have put it into practice ! 

I am going 

To ABOLISH FICTION 

from my library. How? First of all, think how useful the works 
of Messrs. J. S. Fletcher, Le Queux, Crofts, and Co., would be to 
the student—the serious student—of criminology. Is it not wrong 
that, when this serious student goes to the classified non-fiction 
shelves, most of his material should be scattered all over the library ? 
By classifying detective stories I am going to kill two birds with 
one stone. Think also how interested the visitor to Italy would 
be to know that the heroes and heroines of the Williamsons, Norma 
Lorimer, Crawford, and—but no, I have a better place for Henry 
James—have wandered over those pleasant lands. Think, too, 
what illuminating commentaries on the law of divorce, illegitimacy, 
inheritance and so on are provided by our so-called novelists. 
Is it right, I ask you again, to send all these earnest seekers for 
education wandering through a haphazard alphabetical sequence. 
No, Eratosthenes! It is not! And so I am going to classify all this 
subsidiary material. 

Of course, I am not doing this with any thought of my non- 
fiction percentage. What do statistics matter, after all? Yet 
though I am acting solely in the interests of the serious reader, 
shall I not also be so improving the tastes of the general public 
that not even one per cent. of fiction shall disfigure my annual 
record ? No more will our youths waste their time in the company 
of trashy novelists. They will all have become serious students, 
and the Mayor of Wallsend will be disarmed. 
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Is not this recurring fiction ——- ridiculous? Let us have 
an end to this humbug. Let us tell our critics that we do issue 
fiction ; that, moreover, we have reason to know that the reading 
of fiction is not necessarily undesirable ; that, though naturally we 
strive to give the more serious student and the practical man 
every possible assistance, the fiction percentage is a record of work 
only less good than that represented by our non-fiction issues—but 
still good. 

And, dear Eratosthenes, since we have few excuses for levity 
these days—judging by your letter—let us enjoy a good laugh at 
those misguided people who attempt to camouflage their fiction 
issues in one of the several ways known to all of us. They achieve 
as much as would one who hung a notice ‘‘ Chapel” over the door 
of the ‘‘ Running Buck,” or vice versa—and they are as ridiculous. 

ARISTON YMOUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “Letrers On Our AFFAIRs.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 

[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, abpointmen's, and 
changes and other local stems of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 
The Northamptonshire Association of Architects have been 

holding an exhibition of prize drawings of the R.I.B.A. in the 

Museum of the KetrertnGc Public Library. The exhibition was 

opened on Jan. 13th by J. A. Gotch, Esq., past President of the 

R.LB.A., with J. W. Fisher, Esq., F.R.I-B.A., in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the broad-minded policy of the Kettering 

Public Library Committee in welcoraing exhibitions of this kind. 

Cordial thanks were tendered to them and to Miss Pierce for the 

help they had given, and which did much to endure the success of 

this exhibition, which is being held in Kettering for the second time. 

The Norwicu City Council, at its meeting on January 19th, 
agreed to the recommendation of the Public Libraries Committee 
that all necessary steps be taken for the appropriation for branch 
library purposes of two sites on the Corporation’s new housing 
estates, Earlham Estate and Mile Cross Estate. 

THE Burngreave Branch of the SHEFFIELD Public Libraries was 
re-opened by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield on January 25th, after 
being completely re-fitted internally and the stock weeded, 
augmented, classified, and re-catalogued for the introduction of 
open access. This is the fifth lending library to be completely 
re-created in Sheffield since re-organisation was commenced in 
1921. In these libraries the introduction of open access has meant 
more than a mere surface change of method. Each of the libraries 
dealt with is virtually a new creation in fittings, stock and internal 
records. The success of the re-organisation so far achieved is 
evidenced by the increase in issues of books from the Sheffield 
Public Libraries of from 711,000 in 1921 to 1,316,000 in 1925. 

The cost of the conversion of the Burngreave Branch Library 
was £2,250. 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 


Miss M. M. Sherwood, Senior Assistant, Bolton Public Libraries, 
has been appointed Assistant Librarian to the County Education 
Committee, Derbyshire. 


Mr. Robert Taylor, Senior Assistant in the Central Lending 
Library, completed fifty years’ service in the Bolton Public Libraries 
on December 3i1st last. This achievement was recognised at a 
staff social, when Mr. Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A., Chief 
Librarian, presented to Mr. Taylor a handsome divan chair from 
himself and the past and present members of the staff. In making 
the presentation, Mr. Sparke referred to the many changes that had 
taken place in the Bolton Public Libraries during the past twenty 
years. Mr. Taylor suitably replied. 


OBITUARY 
J. POTTER BRISCOE, 1849-1926. 


Mr. J. Porrer Briscor commenced his career in the library world 
at Bolton, Lancashire, at the age of eighteen, being appointed 
assistant-librarian in the Bolton Public Library on December 10th, 
1866. After three years in this position, Mr. Briscoe went to 
Nottingham to occupy the office of Chief Librarian there. At that 
time, namely, August, 1869, the library was situated in Thurland 
Street, and then consisted of 12,000 volumes. Under his control, 
the stock increased to over 150,000 volumes and the one small 
library had grown to be a large Central Library with a wide system 
of branches. 

Mr. Briscoe was the originator of the “ Half-Hour Talks” 
scheme instituted in connection with : 
the Nottingham libraries, an inno- 
vation which has been followed by 
many libraries throughout the country. 
The establishment of children’s libraries 
owes its inception to Nottingham, where 
Mr. Briscoe founded the first Public 
Lending Library for children in 1882. 
Nottingham commenced to supply books 
for blind people forty years ago, a 
collection which has since considerably 
increased with other additional facili- 
ties for obtaining books. 

Nottingham’s chief librarian had ’ 
a record of enthusiastic work in the SZ 
Public Library world generally ex- \| VA 
tending over forty-seven years, and he — a“ 
did much to advance the library movement throughout the King- 
dom. For several years he was a member of the Council of the 
Library Association, which has its headquarters in London, being 
then elected one of the vice-presidents, a position which he held 
for twenty-five consecutive years. Mr. Briscoe was also one of the 
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founders of the Library Association and attended the International 
Library Conference in 1877 and 1897. He was the only one who 
had attended all the annual meetings of the Library Association 
since 1877, missing the meeting in 1918 for the first time owing to 
ill-health. 

The North Midland Library Association owed its inception 
principally to his efforts and he was the first President, and for 
several years the Hon. Secretary. He was one of the earliest Fellows 
of the Royal Historical Society, and was a life Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature, in addition to being connected with other 
Literary Societies. 

The chief librarian was also an author, and his contributions 
to local literature are well known. They included ‘‘ Old Notting- 
hamshire,”’ ‘‘Chapters of Notts. History,” “‘ Bypaths of Notts. 
History,” ‘‘Stories about the Midlands,” ‘‘ Curiosities of the 
Belfry,’ and he wrote and compiled numerous other works. He 
was a prominent Freemason, and in addition to holding many offices 
compiled a number of masonic histories and pamphlets. He was 
also a prominent member of the Thoroton and other Societies. 

In July, 1896, Mr. Briscoe founded the “ Nottingham Library 
Bulletin,’ and more numbers of this publication have been issued 
than, it is said, of any other library magazine in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Briscoe had been head of a Corporation department in 
Nottingham longer than any other officer in the service. Owing 
to his ill-health in 1916 he asked the Committee to relieve him 
of the responsibilities of his position, and his services were retained 
in the capacity of Consulting City Librarian. 

We append a personal note of appreciation, by K.E.P. :— 

‘Perhaps the best thing in a life full of good works was his 
kindliness towards those of a younger generation in his own pro- 
fession. Attending conferences and meetings for the first time 
is a trying ordeal for young librarians. Mr. Briscoe realized this, 
and many of us who are now beginning to be looked upon as the 
old stagers can recall how, in our early days, Mr. Briscoe in his 
kindly way brought us together and made us feel we belonged. 

“He received many honours, both locally and in the larger 
world of librarianship and literature, but when that has fallen into 
the limbo of forgotten things, many of us will remain better men 
and women, owing to the kindly influence of one who has passed 
to his well earned rest.”’ 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS, 


DECEMBER, 1925. 
SECTION |.—LITERARY HISTORY. 


53 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merits, 4; Passes, 19. 
Hall PG. Hol -—Cant, Miss M., Cheltenham; Eglington, Miss A. N., Glasgow; Gillett, J. T., 
PASSES. .—Camptet Miss E., Glasgow ; Cope, eat. am ; Fletcher, H. S. , Taunton ; 
r,F.N Govier, Miss D. N., Gri ths, O vmingham Ha s, Miss H. E., 


Jasgow ; Jacka, Miss S., Sunderland ; ones, Miss D. Portsmouth Dorchester ; 
Meachaen, P. A., Bethnal Green ; dleton, Miss ‘k., Milman, iniss fs Wecunbame: Moir, 
Miss C., Glasgow ; Peace, Miss i weioten, 5 Purdue, Miss BE. M., Hove; Stanton, J. H., 
Truro ; "Sutherland, Miss T. E.L., Glasgow ; Williams, Miss M. J., Newport. 
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SECTION 11.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
25 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 16. 

MERIT.—Robinson, Miss M. U., Leeds. 

PASSES.—Adams, Miss C. C., Glasgow; Biggs, J. H. E., Cardiff; Bluck, Miss D. E., 
Bolton; Bussey, F. T., Hackney; Davies, I., Bolton; Donkin, Miss W.C., Newcastle; Engall, 
F., Fulham ; ing Thomas G. E. F., Aberystwyth ; Harkness, J., Glasgow ; Harries, W. J., 
Cardiff ; Raeburn, A., Purdie, J. B., Glasgow ; Reeves, Miss C. G., Central Library for Students ; 
Stanton, G. R., Truro; Smith, J. F., Leeds; Turner, C. H., Woolwich. 


SECTION 111.—CLASSIFICATION. 
53 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 22. 
MERIT.—Robinson, Miss M. U., Leeds. 
PASSES.—Austin, Miss C. A., Gloucester; Bains, Miss D., Times Book Club; Beattie, 
Miss M., Ki ton-on-Thames ; Brooks, J., Dalgoutte, W. C., Glasgow ; Davies, Miss E., Liver- 
1; Hill, T., Bolton; Hill, W. J., Woolwich ; Hinton, E. A., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Hope, C., 
underland ; Hounsome, J.,Canning Town; Jackson, L.C., Sheffield ; McColvin, E. R., Croydon; 
Mackenzie, Miss I., Loughborough ; Mullett, Miss E., Bolton ; Ollerton, Miss I. E., Hove ; Proctor, 
Miss D. E., Birmingham ; Summerfield, J. V., Portsmouth; Spencer, Miss E. M., Coventry; 
Stanton, G. R., Truro; Verrell, Miss E. A., Croydon; Wright, W. F., Patent Office Library. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 

73 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merit, none; Passes, 21. 

PASSES.—Backhouse, Miss M., Liver 1; Burnett, J. A., Edinburgh; Cook, Miss C., 
Glasgow; D'Arcy, L., Dublin; Drewery, R. F., Hull; Edwards, Miss E. H., Aberystwyth ; 
Everard, A. W., Hammersmith ; Fletcher, H. G., Taunton; Foskett, C. G., Stoke Newington ; 
Harrod, L., Fulham ; Huck, Miss M., Darlington; Jones, Miss E. L., Aberystwyth ; Livingstone, 
Miss N., Bolton ; MacBeth, Miss H. T., Glasgow ; Meachem, Miss M., Birmingham ; Minto, C. S., 
Edinburgh ; Miles, W., Glasgow ; Reed, E. O., Coventry ; Symonds, F.G., Tottenham ; Thomas, 
J. W., Blackburn ; Ward, E. A., Coventry. 

SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION. 

46 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merits, 2; Passes, 14. 

MERIT.—Roy, A. S., Ballymena; Sargeant, H., Coventry. 

PASSES.—Bennie, J., Glasgow ; Burnett, J. A., Edinburgh ; Cockcroft, Miss F. B., Watford ; 
Dow, A., Glasgow ; Farnol, Miss E. J., Hove; Flegg, Miss G., Ipswich ; Fairhurst, A. C., Wigan ; 
Hatton, E. G., Warrington; King, Miss A. M., Bolton; Moyle, Miss E.M., Torquay; Naylor, 
H., Bolton; Ovell, Miss D. I., Ipswich ; Steward, A. V., Norwich ; Thomas, R. N. Poplar. 

SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 

121 Candidates sat - Honours, none; Merits, 2; Passes, 51. 
MERIT.—Harvey, Miss H. M., Wakefield ; Woods, Miss E., Accrington. 
PASSES.—Arbuckle, Miss M. G., Glasgow ; Atkinson, F., Warrington ; Birch, J. W., Bolton ; 

Caister, H. C., Gainsboro; Crawford, N., Dundee; Dale, Miss P., Hanley; Dingle, Miss M. I., 
Portsmouth ; Doig, A., Dundee; Dracup, R., Watford; Farnley, Miss E. D., Portsmouth ; 
Fellows, H. A., Tottenham ; Ferrand, Miss E. M., Manchester; Fieldhouse, Miss C. M., Sheffield ; 
Fraser, J., Gemmell, Miss M. L., Glasgow ; Godber, Miss W., Sheffield ; Hamilton, Miss E., Rich- 
mond; Hodson, Miss E., Liverpool; Howarth, A., Bolton; Jasper, B. H., Leicester; Kelleway, 
Miss W. M., Sheffield ; Lambert, Miss G., Birmingham ; Leath, C., Leigh ; Leechman, Miss N. C., 
Croydon ; Lingard, MissC.A., Lyon, Miss D. M.,Madders, Miss E., Manchester ; Meachem, Miss M., 
Birmingham ; Melling, C., Wigan; Merrick, Miss M. B., Islington; Minto, C. S., Edinburgh ; 
Moyle, Miss E. M., Torquay; Oxbury, Miss D. G., Norwich; Parkinson, R., Blackburn; Par- 
tridge, R., Bermondsey ; erless, Miss J. 1., Woolwich ; Richards, Miss M. M., Portsmouth ; 
Rouse, R. W., St. Pancras; Scarth, Miss E., Morley; Shepherd, M., Bolton; Simpson, Miss 
E. C., Worthing ; Smith, F. R. S., Guildhall Library ; Sullivan, Miss M., Thomson, Miss M. E., 
Glasgow ; Virnuls, Miss D.M., Birmingham ; Walker, J. M.,Shefheld ; Warton, J. J., Kensington ; 
West, Miss E. K., Croydon; Wilding, N. W., The London Library; Williams, E. S., Durham; 
Wood, Miss A. W. P., Edinburgh. 


BOOK LIST. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

020 

Arnett (L. D.) ELEMENTS OF LIBRARY METHODs. Illus. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 226. Stechert and Co., 1925. 

028 

Terman (Lewis M.) and Lima (Margaret) CHILDREN’S READING, 
A GUIDE FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 
364. Appleton and Co., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

028 

Washburne (Carleton) and Vogel (Mabel) WINNETKA GRADED 
Book List. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. Chicago: American Library 
Association. London: Grafton and Co., 1926. 9s. net. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 
398.3 
Meller (Walter Clifford) OLp Trwe REtics, TALISMANS, ForRGOTTEN 
CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS OF THE Past. Illus. Demy 4to, cloth, 
pp. 264. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1925. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


152 





579.4 

Rowley (John) TaxmpeErMy AND Museum ExursiTion. Illus. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 332. Appleton and Co., 1925. 25s. net. 

580 

Mathews (F. Schuyler) FammiLiaR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN. 
Revised edition. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 310. Appleton 
and Co., 1925. 10s. 6d. net. 


FINE ARTS. 
786.45 
Crawford (Caroline) CuorceE RuytHmMs FOR YOUTHFUL DANCERS, 
A COLLECTION OF FoLK MELODIES ADAPTED FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES AND HARMONIZED FOR EDUCATIONAL USE. Music by 
Elizabeth Rose Fogg. Demy 4to, cloth, pp. 103. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co. London : Grafton and Co., 1925. 15s. net. 


LITERATURE. 
821 
TENNYSON. Edited by S. S. Sopwith. The Companion Poets. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 176. Christophers, 1926. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

914.57 

Erskine (Mrs. Stuart) Tat Bay or Naptes. Illustrated by Major- 
Benton Fletcher. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 190. A. and C. Black, 
Ltd., 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

928 

Marble (Annie Russell) THE NoBEL PrizE WINNERS IN LITERATURE. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. ix., 312. Appleton and Co., 1925. 12s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS. 


REPORTS. 

Bury Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum.—24th Annual 
Report for the year ending 8th Oct., 1925. Librarian and Curator, 
John H. Shaw. Population, 56,403. Income from 3.6d. Rate 
£4,570. Stock: Lending, 23,814; Reference, 8,077; Juvenile, 
including School Libraries, 4,504. Additions during the year, 
Lending, 2,111; Reference, 115. Issues: Lending and Juvenile, 
126,253; Reference, 11,113; School Libraries, 55,623. Bor- 


rowers, 7,961. 
The figures for the past year indicate increased activities in all departments. 

405 issues were made to Blind readers and 43 volumes were borrowed by 
readers from the Central Library for Students. The attendance at the Art 
Gallery and Museum fell a little short of that of last year, owing to the fact 
that the building was closed for sometime for alteration and re-decoration. 





—— a i a 
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LiverPooL Public Libraries, Museum and Art Galleries.—72nd 
Annual Report of the Committee, for the year ending 31st March, 
1925. Librarian, Geo. T. Shaw, M.A., F.L.A. Population, 
817,000. 

This is the first Report published since 1914 and deals with the years 
intervening. During the war the Libraries were kept open and the work carried 
on, though, of course, with a greatly depleted staff. The total issues during 
the nine years under review amounted to 22,986,781. Last year the totals 
reached 2,742,409. The Libraries contain a stock of 2,240,948 vols. for home- 
reading, and 420,698 for Reference. 51,780 borrowers tickets are in use. All 
the Lending Libraries, with but one exception, have now been converted to the 
‘* Open-access ’’ system. During the war a large number of books requiring 
to be bound or repaired accumulated, these have now been dealt with by a 
number of bookbinders who were otherwise unemployed. The scheme was 
aided by a Government grant of £1,500 and altogether a total of 35,000 vols. 
were made fit for circulation. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Coventry Public Libraries.—Readers’ Bulletin. Jan.—Feb., 1926. 


Mr. St. John Ervine has written a special article for this Bulletin on 
“ Play Reading,’’ in which he suggests the formation of a play-reading circle, 
and for which every facility will be provided for by the Libraries. A selected 
list of books on “‘ Canada,’’ and a long annotated list of recent additions to the 
Libraries are published. 


Ipswicu Public Libraries.—Library Journal. Jan., 1926. 

Some special articles are ‘‘ Our Street,’’ by Felix Walton, which deals 
with the history of the site of the Central Library ; ‘‘ Travel by the Fireside,’’ 
a brief reading-list on Travel ; and “‘ The Music Lovers’ Library’’: some 
recent books reviewed by ‘‘ Arpeggio.’’ The list of recent additions is greatly 
improved by the inclusion of short notes, and, by what seems a novel and 
interesting innovation, the publication of small photographs of eminent 
writers of the day. 


Norwicu Public Libraries.—Readers’ Guide. Jan.—Mar., 1926. 

In the series of ‘‘ Writers of To-day,’’ the subject of the fourth article is 
Mr. H. G. Wells. A short biographical note and an exhaustive reading-list 
are given. 


NotTiInGHAM Public Libaries.—Bulletin. Jan.—Mar., 1926. 

Contains some notes on, and a photograph of Mr. John Drinkwater, 
who visited the Library recently and saw the “‘ Byron’’ collection. The 
foundation stone of two new Branches were laid a few months ago and photo- 
gtaphs of the proposed buildings are given. 


NotTINGHAM Public Libraries.—Modern Plays. 
A selected list of modern plays in the Central Library with photographs of 
some modern playwrights. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Arnett (L. D.) ELEMENTs oF Liprary MEtuHops. Illus. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 226. Stechert and Co., 1925. 

This work is intended especially for the use of college students and is 
divided into the following main sections: The Catalogue, Reference Books, 
Classification, Selection and Purchase of Books, Cataloguing, etc. Such 
subjects as publicity, bookbinding, paper-making, various types of libraries, 
and general history of books, libraries, the printing press, etc., are also touched 
upon with the intention, no doubt, of leading the reader on to take an interest 
in these and allied subjects with a view to deeper study. 
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Tai (Tse-Chien) PRoFEsSSIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. 
With an introduction by John Boynton Kaiser. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 260. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co.; London: 
Grafton and Co., 1925. 11s. 6d. net. 

The first part of this work deals with the theoretical analysis of the 
social, educational and intellectual factors in the development of Librarian- 
ship. The second part discusses the historical method in studying systemati- 
cally the training and education for librarianship and the origin and devel 
ment of professional library schools on the Continent, in England and in 
America. The systematic study of the past throws light on the development 
of librarianship to-day and the careful analysis of the present may illumine 


the path of the future. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Martin (Everett Dean) PsycHoLoGy AND ITs UsE. Reading with 
a Purpose Series. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 48. Chicago: American 
Library Association; London: Grafton & Co.,1926. 2s. 6d net. 

The course of reading on Psychology has been prepared for students 
who wish to know more on the subject, and is comprised of a brief introduc- 
tion with a guide to some of the best works. The books are arranged for 
consecutive reading. 


O’Shea (M. V.) OuR CHILDREN. Reading with a Purpose Series. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 34. Chicago: American Library Association ; 
London: Grafton and Co., 1926. 2s. 6d. net. 

The present reading course is expected to prove an important contribu- 
tion towards the well-being of children as the works recommended give a 
summary of modern scientific knowledge on the subject, as well as practical 
suggestions of how to meet the every-day problems of child-training. 


Maxwell (W. Harold) A BrBLioGRAPHY oF ENGLISH Law To 1650, 
including books dealing with that period printed from 1480 to 
1925. Volume I. of Sweet and Maxwell’s Complete Law Book 
Catalogue. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 444. London: Sweet and 


Maxwell, 1925. 12s. 6d. net. 

Legal bibliography has always been obscure, perhaps more so in this 
country than in some others. Why this should be so is difficult to say. London 
several great law libraries besides the enormous collection of the 

British Museum, and in spite of the great value to historians and research 
students of a bibliographical guide to early law books, no attempt appears to 
have been made in this direction until the issue of Mr. Maxwell’s volume. As 
a summary guide this work will be of considerable value although the method 
of compilation “‘ almost entirely from catalogues "’ and the rather complicated 
and not clearly thought out system of classification is somewhat against it. 
To the lay mind it seems that it would have been better to group the law 
of special subjects in one place and arrange it alphabetically. In any case 
all the special subjects should appear in the Index, which latter was appar- 
ently done in a great hurry and such important topics as Trespass, Consular 
Law and Printing, to mention some we have noticed, omitted altogether. 
A curious omission is Milton’s Areopagitica, 1644, in fact Milton’s name does 
not occur in the index, and we have not been able to trace any of his works 
in the body of the work. A Year Book for 5 Edw. 4, published in 1587, is 
in the St. Bride Typographical Library and may be added to the eight already 


mentioned by Mr. Maxwell. 
GENERAL. 

Oliver (Sir Thomas) THE HEALTH OF THE WoRKERS. Occupations 
as they affect the lives of the workers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 226. 
Faber and Gwyer, Ltd., 1925. 2s. 6d. net. 

Platt (Kate) Foop: Its Use anp ABusE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 232. 
Faber and Gwyer, Ltd., 1925. 2s. 6d. net. 


Two useful little volumes in the ‘‘ Modern Health ”’ series. 





O_o ne 
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Lobben (Peder) MACHINISTS’ AND DRAFTSMEN’s HANDBOOK. 
Containing Tables, Rules and Formulas, with numerous examples 
explaining the principles of mathematics and mechanics as applied 
to the mechanical trades, intended as a reference book for all 
interested in mechanical work. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 488. 
Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 10s. 6d. net. 

The continued demand for this book has made a reprint necessary and 
such small errors as occurred in the second edition have now been removed. 
The electrical formulae conform to the new standardization rules. 

Wynne (Walter E.), Spraragen (William) HANDBOOK oF ENGIN- 
EERING MATHEMATICS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
second printing. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 282. Harrap and Co., 
Ltd., 1925. 8s. 6d. net. 

A new edition, including a number of additions to the mathematical 
sections and to the tables of mathematical functions, besides other important 
revision. 

Medaugh (F. W.) ELEMENTARY HypDRAULIcs. [Illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 144. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 1925. 7s. 6d. net. 

Primarily a text book for elementary courses in hydraulics. The infor- 
mation is given in a new and practical form. 

Gornston (Michael) THE OPERATING ENGINEER’S CATECHISM OF 
STEAM ENGINEERING. Illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 428. Harrap 
and Co., Ltd., 1925. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book fills a long-felt need among operating engineers, furnishing as 
it does, clear and easily understood answers to questions that arise in the 
course of a day’s work in the steam plant. 

FICTION. 

Hill (Grace Livingston) ArteL Custer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. 
Lippincott Co., 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 

A wholesome love story with an unusual plot. 

Wells (Carolyn) THE DAUGHTER OF THE House, A FLEMING STONE 
Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. Lippincott Co., 1925. 3s. 6d. net. 

One of the Fleming Stone mysteries telling of the strange disappearance 
of both bride and bridegroom on their wedding morn. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
(January Meeting.) 

THE third meeting of the present Session was held at the Hammer- 
smith Public Library on Wednesday, January 27th, 1926. There 
was a very good attendance, and the chair was taken by Mr. J. H. 
inn, Chairman of the Branch. Mr. A. G. Burt, Borough Librarian 

of Camberwell, in the course of a few remarks dealt rather uncon- 
vincingly with ‘“‘ The Reorganisation of a Library System.” There 
followed, however, a very useful discussion which was opened in 
an able manner by Mr. A. C. Piper (Richmond) and continued by 
Messrs. Esdaile (British Museum), A. W. Burton (Board of Trade), 
J. F. Hogg (Battersea), R. B. Prideaux (Reform Club) nf — 
Although the public library movement has spread enormously 

in recent years there are yet quite a number of places with popula- 
tions large enough to justify public library provision which are 
without it. This is a matter that the various branch associations 
should look into more fully. We are aware that something has been, 
and is being, done, but there is still need of further effort if the 
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country generally is to enjoy a more comprehensive social and 
intellectual need. 

Recently the North Central Branch has been busy in promoting 
the establishment of new libraries—or at least in creating the 
atmosphere favourable to that end—and Spenborough, Scarborough, 
and Hebden Bridge, within its area, are some of the places where 
useful work has been initiated. In the first-named town a meeting 
was held some two years ago, and since then the question has been 
further discussed, but for some unaccountable reason the decision 
to establish a public library still “‘ hangs fire.” In the case of 
Scarborough, the needs of that enterprising seaside resort were 
ventilated at a meeting held at York, and quite recently the matter 
has been discussed by the local Rotary Club and in the Press. 
The prospects therefore appear to be more hopeful. At Hebden 
Bridge there have been many attempts to get a public library 
established, but the present interest in the matter is perhaps more 
encouraging than earlier efforts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
P.O. Bansberia, District Hooghly, 
Bengal (India). 
January 12th, 1926. 
To the Editor of THz Lisrary WorLp. 
HOOGHLY DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—The excellent results obtained by the spread of the 
Library movement in Western countries and in America have been 
watched with keen interest by the people of this country. As a pre- 
liminary to a strong All-India Organization, several local associa- 
tions have grown up of late to educate the masses about the utility 
of the movement. 

The Hooghly District Library Association is one of the pioneers 
in the field. A conference of the libraries of the Hooghly District 
(Bengal) was held at Bansberia under the auspices of the Bansberia 
Public Library in March, 1925. The Association is the outcome 
of the deliberations at the conference. 

An Exhibition of library materials, both Indian and Foreign, 
and literature on the Library movement was also arranged on the 
occasion. 

The conference is again arranged to take place this year at the 
end of March. In order to avail ourselves of the much desired 
help from overseas, we appeal to you for response and co-operation 
during the ensuing conference. Any literature or pamphlets on 
library movement, journals, catalogues and various forms used in 
the library administration will be most thankfully received as 
exhibits in the forthcoming Library Exhibition. It is our further 
desire that these materials should form a nucleus of a Reference 
Library for Librarians for this part of the country. We count 
much on your timely help and continued support which alone can 
make the organisation a success. 

Your message before the conference is also earnestly solicited. 

Yours, etc., 
M. N. Rupra, Honorary Secretary. 
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Public Library, Cambridge Gardens, 
Bethnal Green, E.2. 


To the Editor of THE LIBRARy WorLD. 


Str,—I shall be glad if you will permit me to reply at some 
length to the answer to my letter, which you made in last month’s 
issue of this periodical. The original question, you will remember, 
was, Are statistics of the issues of books showing fiction and non- 
fiction percentages of any real importance? This query arose 
from a review in The Library World of the last annual report of 
the Gilstrap Public Library in which attention was called to the 
high percentage (65) of non-fiction books issued. In my letter last 
month I lightheartedly said that it was easy to give an example of 
the fallacy involved in drawing conclusions from such vague and 
haphazard determinations as non-fiction percentages. It seems 
that I was wrong, for in your editorial note you not only entirely 
miss the point of my example, but also raise another issue which 
can only be replied to at length. 


_ in the first place you say that the object of the public library 

‘to educate and uplift.” Now in my opinion such a phrase is 
me vague in its secondary meanings and implications that it really 
means nothing. Uplift to what, to where, to whom? To your 
level, or to mine? To Jesus Christ’s or to Bernard Shaw’s? Would 
it not be better in every way for all of us to realise that there should 
not be, there need not be, any moral ideal at all behind the public 
library movement ? In my opinion the object of the public library 
is to make available to the community a collection of literature 
which shall adequately serve the public which supports it. That 
public, which we may call the reading public, may, I think, be 
divided into three classes, viz., 1, The cultured reader which is 
educated to such a degree that his choice of books lies chiefly among 
standard works and what we all know and recognise as “ good” 
literature ; 2, The technical student who uses the text-books of 
his trade, ‘business or profession ; 3, The reader whom we all know 
and recognise as the “ general reader,”’ t.e., the reader who has 
acquired the reading habit, but whose tastes are either very catholic 
or unformed, or at least unrealised. The reader who has not passed 
the ‘‘ Peg’s Paper’ or “ The Union Jack ” stage cannot, of course, 
be provided for out of municipal money; in point of fact, this 
reader presents no problem to librarians, for he rarely comes near 
the Public Library. His is the problem for the teacher to solve ; 
let us leave him, therefore, in pedagogic hands and trust that 
Sexton Blake does not always win. To return to the three classes. 
I do not, for one moment, suggest that human beings are nearly so 
precise as my divisions, which, to tell the truth, savour more of 
scientific classification than of the human mind—vague, sprawling, 
loose, unscientific and gloriously untroubled by precision as it is. 
The cultured reader of Bacchylides in the original might, in his 
spare time, repair his own motor-cycle. In this case he would 
come to the library for a two-shilling booklet on “‘ decoking.”” For 
the moment, therefore, he would step into class two; his taste 
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in modern fiction, furthermore, might be so low that he would even 
find pleasure in reading the novelettes of Gilbert Frankau or A., 
etc., Hutchinson. In this case he would step for the moment into 
class three. It is this class, of course, which gives all the trouble. 
It should not, for provided the fiction of the library stock is as 
carefully selected as the non-fiction, then one can say that the 
lowest kind of fiction cannot be borrowed from the library because 
it is not bought; that the fiction that is read, is composed of the 
very good, the good, the indifferent and the best-selling types, 
but not of the worst. Do not think that I would thus exclude 
Frankau and the other commercial writers. That would be silly 
and unnecessary, for they have always been present to a certain 
extent, and they do very little harm. Under Communism they 
will disappear, for uniformity of income will take away the necessity 
for human beings to practice such ways of earning their share of 
joyful life. After all is considered, these books at present give 
pleasure to many people, who, in their own pursuits, may be as 
clever as man is capable of being. A modern Newton, a genius 
when he has to deal with physics and mathematics, might be, and 
often is, a perfect fool when he has to deal with human beings. 
That man will in all probability read through modern circulating- 
library “ bilge and tripe”’ with keen enjoyment, quite convinced 
that he is reading about human beings. For my part, I am ready 
to thank God for him as soon as he invents a perfect system of 
heating libraries in winter, and let his taste in reading look after 
itself. When I issue a novel by the late, but very worthy, R. N. 
Carey to a charwoman, I feel, without sentimentality, a thrill of 
genuine pleasure run through me. I have no desire to uplift her 
taste in books. If she could read Proust or Villiers’ de L’ Isle 
Adam, etc., she would be so disgusted at being a charwoman that 
she would take to drink and another good charwoman would be 
lost to the world, and they are quite scarce now, I understand. I 
cannot but feel pleased that she has, with wonderful instinct, taken 
from the shelves the very book which will give her as much pleasure 
as she is capable of receiving from books. With regard to her 
children, it is a different matter. A child’s taste is really unformed 
in the true sense of the word. It would give me no pleasure to 
persuade the charwoman to take out a student’s ticket and borrow 
James Glibpen’s “ Nell Gwyn,” illustrated by Kitty Shameone, or 
Ena Hurry’s “ Three-and-a-half Hours in Cairo.” The issue of 
these books certainly swell that non-fiction percentage, but to what 
advantage ? 

It must be obvious that unless statistics are so prepared that 
the quality of the books is revealed, no conclusion should be drawn 
from them, except the obvious one, #.¢., that a certain number of 
books were borrowed in certain classes during a certain period. To 
show the quality of the books issued would be well-nigh impossible, 
for at every step one is met with unexplainable and vague factors. 
I have just looked at the date label of ‘‘ Swann’s Way,” and find 
that tall vot two has been out four times, while volume one only 
twice. This may be because a borrower took volume two without 
knowing anything at all about the work, not even that it had a 
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title-page which would have told him that it was in two volumes. 
On the other hand, volume two may have been renewed. Or again, 
it may not have been read at all—its pages look suspiciously clean ! 
Books so incomplete that whole sections have been omitted by 
the binder have often been brought to me after a dozen or more 
readers have borrowed them. Did they read them with such little 
comprehension as that, one asks, or were they frightened of being 
blamed ? How can one tell? And yet we attempt to draw con- 
clusions from statistics based on such vague materials. 

With regard to the “ mud of fiction ’—well, I am afraid the 
writer of the editorial letter took me seriously when, of course, 
even a Highlander learning the language would have seen that I 
was trying to be funny. A graveerror. I apologise. Writing this, 
however, reminds me of the book I cited as an example of magni- 
ficent fiction which, while taking months to read, would merely 
swell the fiction percentage. I hope that you will allow me a few 
more inches of your space to express my feelings about this book— 
“‘A La Recherche du Temps Perdu.” I have read criticisms of this 
book in which it has been stated that there is as good as this in 
modern English fiction. I cannot agree with this personally. Proust 
has entered the field formerly occupied by Meredith and James, 
and in my opinion has surpassed them both. But that is a trifling 
detail. Considering only his personal achievement, without any 
attempt at comparison, it seems to me that there is so much 
psychological truth and faultless analysis of the immortal phases 
of the human mind in this colossal novel, that one could use any 
page of it as an index to human beings, just as one can, on a much 
smaller scale, use La Rochefoucauld. To read a few pages of it is 
to have the feeling that Proust had something of the comprehension 
of a god, or of the comprehension which we imagine a god to have. 
Proust’s achievement has resulted in a philosophy of life being 
applied to a set of human beings who, though they are, like the 
pictures of the Virgin Mary of the early painters, dressed in the 
same fashion as the people surrounding their creator, nevertheless 
are as much fellow citizens of Socrates as they are of us. No 
emotion is left unilluminated by this strange genius, who depicts 
for us the emotional and intellectual life of men and women of 
to-day against an eternal background of memories and truths which 
are part of the heritage of the human race, can we but feel, express 
and know them. Nothing is too subtle for him to express in his 
sometimes tortuous and overloaded style, which, however, becomes 
strangely fascinating, as if it were in itself expressive of the com- 
plexity of its subject. (Readers of Doughty say the same thing of 
the style of ‘‘Arabia Deserta.’”’) Yet for all their subtlety his char- 
acters are always real flesh and blood—they never seem to be 
nameless, bodiless abstractions arguing in a mist about a vague 
feeling which they have almost forgotten, as many of James’s 
characters do. Proust, therefore, is not a “ highbrow” author, 
for he appeals to the emotions through the intellect, and not to the 
intellect only. 

This may seem far removed from the value of statistics, but 
in reality it is not so. If, in truth, Proust’s novels be the mud of 
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fiction, then I personally ask for nothing better than to be allowed 
to wallow in it to my heart’s content. 
Yours, etc., F. S. Surrn. 


Cataloguing Department, Central Public Library, 
Surrey Street, Sheffield. 
February 1st, 1926. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 

Sir,—I see that Mr. Berwick Sayers follows Dewey (11th ed.) 
in placing Psychoanalysis at 131. But surely this is not a one-place 
subject? Although, broadly speaking, Psychoanalysis may be 
said to deal with the general subject of mental hygiene, it happens 
to have other relations which are no less conspicuous, ¢.g., its appli- 
cation to the theory of the subconscious and the unconscious (127). 
Or again, what are we to do with such books as Freud's 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, with their emphasis on the 
influence of sex upon character and outlook. Indeed, most of 
Dewey’s 136 are subjects on which Psychoanalysis has a great deal 
to say. Still further, psychoanalytical literature has a definite 
bearing upon the theories of emotion and instinct (157 and 158), 
and no doubt medical practitioners would expect to find a book on 
psychoanalytic method somewhere in 616. One can hardly follow 
Mr. Sayers in his assertion that “‘ psychoanalysis is an art and not 
a science.”” At any rate, I feel sure that the Psychological section 
of the British Association look upon it not merely in its medical 
aspect as an art, but in its scientific aspect as a contribution to 
psychological theory which has revolutionised the whole outlook 
with regard to mind. 

I am quite aware that this letter may, to some readers, make 
confusion worse confounded. One would wish that Dewey would 
speedily take in hand the re-casting of sections 130 and 150, bringing 
them in juxtaposition. Certainly the old tables on “ faculty 
psychology’ lines are as out of date as many so-called public 
libraries. Meanwhile, as Dewey states a preference for Psychoanilis 
(sic) at 131, we might take our courage in both hands and make a 
minor adjustment. Why not general outlines and texts at 131.9? 
This would have the advantage of placing Psychoanalysis in close 
touch with its nearest relative, Psychopathology, at 132, and would 
distinguish it from the utter unscientific nonsense of ‘‘ New 
Thought.” Yours, etc., 

T. CRAUSHAW. 


Card Cabinets of Distinction 


If you are requiring Cabinets of 
any size, state your needs to:— 


GRAFTON & CO., COPTIC HOUSE, 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 

















